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OLD MAPS AND DRINKING | 
VESSELS. 

AN EXHIBITION of the work of early 
Cartographers, 

(including Ortelius, Mercator, Blaeu, 
Speed, etc.), 

And of Old English Glasses and Bottles. 

JULY 5ra ro AUGUST 24rn. 


ApmIssion FREE. 
THE EXHIBITS ARE FOR SALE, 


HEAL & SON, Ltd., 
, Mansard Gallery, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


























HISTORICAL PICTURES 
AND PRINTS. 


Battles, Costumes, Portraits, Ships, 
Views, Sports, etc., 

Relating to Great Britain and her 
Colonies, Canada, and America. 
Bought and For Sale. 

The Parker Gallery 
Established 1750, 

98, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
Exhibitions Daily, 10—6; Saturday, 10-1. 
Admission Free. 


























SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS.. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 
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1929. "SIXPENCE. 


RESTORATION OF 
WILLIAMSBURGH. 


NFORMATION desired that would be of 
assistance in the restoration of WILLIAMS- 
BURGH, CAPITAL of COLONIAL VIR- 
GINIA—old prints, engravings, letters or 
documents, 1693 - 1790, private letters not in 
official custody from LIEUT. GOVERNORS 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON, NOTT, ALEXANDER 
SPOTSWOOD, DR. JAS. BLATR—President of 
the College William and Mary—Early Pro- 
fessors of the College, REV. HUGH JONES, 
and others writing “from Williamsburgh, Vir- 
ginia, containing descriptive information 
which may be helpful. It would be of interest 
to know of any living descendants of the 
persons above named. ‘Any assistance given in 
this matter will be sincerely appreciated by 
those responsible for this historic restoration. 


Address: 
care B, F. STEVENS & BROWN, 
1, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Gi: LTD., 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for Sale. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &e. Catalogues free. Books 
and Autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


REWARD, — Wanted, certificate (first 
received) of baptism of STEPHEN 
ELLIOTT, born ct 1757, probably London or 
Home Counties.—W. . E., 40, Westbourne 


Park Road, London, W. 
MS typed neatly, promptly. 1/- 1,000 words, 

| including carbon copy. Also dupli- 
cating and translations; moderate prices.—Miss 
Grant (Dept. Q.), 4 The Drive, Acton, London. 





FOR SALE. 


OTES AND QUERIES.—The General Index 
to the THIRD SERIES, bound in_ one 
volume with the General Indexes to the First 


and Second Series in the original | ublisher’s 
case. — Offers to the Manager, otes and 

ee 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks. 
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Newacauil lia. 


E would call the attention of our readers 

to an interesting letter in The Times of 
Aug. 5, from the pen of Mr. W. A. R. Good- 
win, about the rebuilding of Williamsburg, 
the old capital of Virginia. Named in 
honour of William III, and capital from 1699 
to 1782, the city was almost immediately pro- 
vided with a college, erected, it is said, to 
plans drawn by Wren. ‘‘ Their Majesties 
College of King William and Mary” was 
destroyed by fire in 1705, but its walls re- 
mained, and it was re-built in 1710. The 
restoration of Williamsburg now in question, 
which is proceeding under the auspices of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jun., has already begun 


to tackle the college, and, since the original | 


plan of the building probably perished in the 
fire, search is being made for any contem- 
porary or early plan, print or description of 
it. From this College to the Colonial Capi- 
tol, the original Colonial city, the whole of 
which it is intended to restore, extends over 
an area of one mile in length by about half- 
a-mile in breadth. Some sixty-eight buildings 
of the Colonial period are still standing there, 
among them the powder magazine of 1714, 
and the Colonial Court House and Peniten- 
tiary. The restoration plan is considerably 
ambitious. All Colonial public buildings and 
houses are to be restored ; modern structures 
are to be removed; buildings of the old 
Colonial type are to be erected in the vacant 
Spaces; the gardens, which were once a fea- 
ture of the city, are to be created anew. It 
will be seen that for all this to be satisfac- 
torily accomplished much in the way of his- 
torical data is required. Mr. Goodwin tells 


| us that a good deal of the sort has been 
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| amassed, but his letter is an appeal to stu- 
| dents of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


| turies for more. 
| only of the College but also of the State House 
| of 1705 and the Governor’s palace of the same 








Elevations are wanted not 


year. This material and other of like kind 
may be found, the restorers suggest, in the 
family papers of descendants of the old Gov- 
ernors: Francis Nicholson, Edmund Andros, 
Nott, Alexander Spotswood ; or of Dr. James 
Blair, first president of the College. Again, 
any family in which old magazines or old 
books of travel—to say nothing of letters from 
the Colonies— have been preserved, may pos- 
sess therein information that would be useful. 
The enterprise is one that cannot fail to 
elicit the sympathy—and we should hope the 
active co-operation where this is possible—of 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Any information, or 
any correspondence on the subject, should be 
addressed to Mr. Goodwin at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


[X the August Fortnightly will be found an 

interesting article on Soviet Russia by 
Mrs. Norah Rowan-Hamilton. Russia is 
attempting to alter a good many principles 
and practices which have been accepted as 
fundamental since social and political life 
began. So far, the general success of the en- 
terprise has not been conspicuous, but Mrs. 
Rowan-Hamilton mentions one point where 
a most inveterate proclivity has been attacked 
and, apparently, with some results conform- 
able. This is the giving and taking of tips. 
Tips are to the Communist forbidden things. 
Enlightened Russia everywhere discourages 
the ‘‘ stupid practice of paying service already 
contracted for.’? Hotels are in the hands of 
the State, and the servants in them are there- 
fore State officials. To offer them a tip is 
unseemly, as it is, for the same reason, to 
offer one to a tram conductor or taxi-driver. 
More than that, such offer is unfriendly and 
dangerous to one’s benefactor, for if a Com- 
munist takes a bribe—and a tip counts as a 
bribe—he is definitely breaking the law. 
Socially, this seems sometimes to work out 
oddly, as when the member of a local Soviet, 
when asked to dinner with the foreign visi- 
tors, accepted on condition that he should be 
allowed to pay for his food, lest the receiving 
of their hospitality should be imputed to him 
as taking a bribe. So a chauffeur, after a 


long and trying run, would take no money, 
being a Communist; and the writer states 
that she has had tips refused by porters who 
had been most kind and serviceable, and by 
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attendants at museums and galleries who had | been washed down far into the soil the dairy 
opened their treasures specially for her bene-| herd was given access to this in common with 


fit and had sacrificed time taking her round. | certain other grass fields. 


Growth had not 


‘It is one of the amenities of travelling in | begun on the tield, yet the cows displayed a 


Russia,’’ she concludes this 
account, ‘‘that your path is not encumbered 
by persons recalling services that they have 
never, to your knowledge, performed.”’ 


part of her | 


marked preference for the grazing on it such 
as it was, pulling up and eating the dead fog 
down to the roots. (We note the - word 


| ** fog.’?) In the second case, a farmer who is 


(THE second instalment of portraits at the | 
Royal College of Physicians, contributed | 


by Mr. C, J. S. Thompson, gives us Richard 
Blackmore (Closterman); Henry Halford 
(Lawrence); Richard Warren (Gains- 


borough); Thomas Monro (Monro); Messen- | 


ger Monsey (Mary Black) and William Pit- 
cairn (Reynolds); with these we have a 
reproduction of Zoffany’s picture—instruc- 
tive in several ways—of ‘ William Hunter lec- 
turing to the Royal Academy.’ ‘The portrait 
among these which chiefly arrests attention is 
that of Monsey, by the almost unknown 
artist, Mary Black. Her authorship is 


solidly attested by documents, but the work | 


is so good that, as Mr. Thompson suggests, 
it, would be interesting to ascertain the 
attributions that might be made to fit it if the 
author were unknown. Mr. Charles R. 
Beard, arguing against Sir Cecil Harcourt- 
Smith, describes three terra-cotta busts—said 
to be of Henry VII, Henry VIII and Fisher— 
recently purchased by Mr. Arthur Wilson- 
Filmer, and maintains that their attribution 
to da Maiano is right 
attribution to Torrigiano. Mr. W. G. Con- 
stable writes about the paintings in the 
chapel of the Guardian Angels at Winchester. 


against the earlier | 


experimenting with considerable originality 
was advised to try the following prescription: 
Ground limestone, 40; Sterilized bone flour, 
30; Common salt, 10; Potassium chloride, 10; 
Sulphur, 3; Ferric oxide, 2; Potassium 
iodide, 0.2. The mixture was duly made up 
and put into a hopper in the field, with the 
unexpected result that the cattle, as soon as 
they had found what the hopper contained, 
commenced to scramble for a place at the box 
and eat the mixture ravenously. The cattle 
man was alarmed and closed the hopper. 
Although some of the animals must _ have 
taken at least a pound each, no ill effects were 
observed. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Duily Post, Monday, Aug. 11, 1729. 





On Friday laft part of the Chambers belong- 
ing to St. Peter’s College, Weftminfier, fell 
down, to the great Surprize of the Gentlemen 
that lay there; which being reprefented to 


| Dr. Friend, the Head Mafter, Leave was 


given them to remove.to private Lodgings. 


| That Part of the Buildings having, it feems, 


In some notes on an old photograph, taken in | 


1872, of Zinat Mahal, ex-Queen of Delhi, Mr. 
F. Gordon Roe suggests 
graphs may offer material for collectors, It 


that early photo- | 


appears that ‘‘ serious collectors of kinemato- | 


graph films ’’ have already come into being. 


JE were much interested in two experiments 
in the use of minerals on poor pasture 


which Mr. J. R. Bond tells of in his ‘ August | 
on the Farm’ in the Journal of the Ministry | 


of Agriculture. 


more seasons, is well known. The herbage 
improves, wild white clover and perennial 
rye grass taking the place of bent. The two 
experiments in question, however, seem to 


point to the minerals themselves attracting | 
|} one Pound in Five cheaper than any Man in 


cattle. In the first a Derbyshire farmer 
top dressed a field with 1 cwt. of cyanamide, 
3 ewt. of superphosphate and 3 cwt. of kainit 
per acre. Unintentionally the dressings were 


applied late in March, and before they had 


The general good effect of | 
certain top dressings, at the end of two or| 





been long propt, and is fuppofed to be as old 
as the Abbey. 
JOtwithstanding any idle ill - advifed 
Advertifements fign’d by Mr. Reynolds, I 
am oblig’d, in Juftice to Mr. Fielding, to de- 
clare, that I am legally engaged to the faid 
Mr. Fielding to perform at his Booth in the 
enfuing Bartholomew Fair; and have no other 
Engagements to any other Perfon whatever. 


Richard Charke. 


From CIRENCESTER in Gloecfterfhire. 
This is to acquaint Gentlemen and others 
HAT there is a frefh Parcel of Perukes of 

all Sorts, viz. Tyes, Bobs and Naturals, 
that the Maker will warrant to be made of 
true Humane Englifh Hairs, and will fell them 


London of equal Goodnefs. Attendance is given 
every Day at Brown’s Coffee-houfe, Spring- 
Gardens, near Charing Crofs. 

N.B. They are fold by the Perfon that 
advertifed at the fame Place four Years ago. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNITED STATES RECOLLECTIONS : 
FORMS OF MONEY. 


A® old American friend sends me the follow- | 
ing interesting notes on the changes of | 
money forms in the United States :— 

‘Paper money is no new thing. The) 
Colonies had it; most of them issued bills of | 
credit which served as circulating medium. | 
Benjamin Franklin printed such bills for | 
more than one colony, and Paul Revere en- 
graved the plates for the Massachusetts issue. | 
The Continental Congress authorised a cur- | 
rency to finance the Revolution. There was 
too much of it, and it became worthless. 
Nearly ninety years after, the Southern Con- 
federacy had a like experience. But the 
Continental Congress did charter the Bank of 
North America, which has flourished to this 
day, though localised in Philadelphia. | 
Stephen Girard, merchant, seaman, and fin- 
ancier, opened a private bank in the same 
city, and it is doing business to-day as the 
Girard Bank. These banks issued circulating 
notes in moderate quantity, which therefore, 
remained good. Then came the Constitution, 
which forbade the States from issuing bills of 
credit; but specie was scarce, and the States 
chartered banks, and these banks issued notes. 
Their circulation was of necessity extremely 
local. In Washington’s first administration 
Hamilton devised a scheme for a National 
Bank. Jefferson opposed it, declaring that 
the word ‘‘ bank ’’ did not appear in the 
Constitution, and that what was not ex- 
pressly permitted was forbidden. An old for- 
mula, but it persists. Hamilton held that the 
National Bank was a necessity, something re- 
quired by the community, and that it was 
within the implied powers of the Constitu- 
tion. Washington adopted the views of Ham- 
ilton, and signed the Bill which thus became 
an Act, and the Bank began business, and 
was a success for the limit of its corporate 
life, i.e. twenty years. But the Jefferson 
party, jealous of States Rights, disliked the | 
word ‘‘ National,’’? and a re-charter was re- 
fused. 

The country grew, new States were formed, 
and the various States, new and old, char- 
tered banks; and each of these banks issued 
notes. Every city, almost every town, had a 








| there. 


bank of issue. Note engravers were busy. 
Counterfeits abounded ; they do to-day—but in 
the multitude of banks in those days, it was 
hardly an even chance that the paper was 
good. Away from its home city it was looked 
upon askance. A weekly publication, the 
Counterfeit Detector, gave notice of old and 


| new fraudulent paper, of failed and suspen- 
| ded banks, and to the Detector the merchant 


turned when any strange bank-bill was ten- 
dered him. A business grew up of dealing 
in uncurrent money. The dealer, with some 
capital, would buy at a discount bank-notes 
from other cities and States, pay for them in 
current funds, and watch his chance to sell 
his ware to a traveller going to a distant city ; 


| perhaps he would go himself, and in the far 


off city get the bank issues of his own town. 
The business was profitable, but dangerous; 


| the trader ran the risk of being robbed or 


murdered for the wealth he was supposed to 
carry. That business is at an end. The 
banks along our northern border, on both 
sides of the line, keep a supply of the other 
side currency notes for the benefit of their 
customers who have need to cross the line, 
and want convenient spending money. 
Canada does its home buying on dollars and 
cents, and United States gold is legal tender 
Even silver is not refused by local 
shopmen. I have been there and I know. If 
it was a matter of hundreds I would buy a 
bank-draft. For a day’s roaming I would 
ask for currency bank-notes. 


Now we are come to 1861, and the rebellion, 
the attempted withdrawal of a part of the 
nation. Banks were issuing their notes, but 
no one knew what would be the morrow. A 
short term loan was negotiated, fifty millions 
in demand notes were put out by the Trea- 
sury; but that was spent quickly, and Con- 
gress authorised 150 millions of Treasury 
notes, which were to be legal tender. Banks 
issued notes as before, but refused coin. A 
long loan was authorised, and in 1863 the 
National Bank Act became law. A corpora- 
tion desiring to form or to become a National 
Bank, bought bonds, deposited them in the 
Treasury, and secured a charter to do business 
as a bank, with permission to issue notes to 
90 per cent. of the face value of the bonds. 
These notes were printed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and with the legal tender made the 
money circulation. The great merit of the 
National Bank note was that it was good 
everywhere, for in the last resort the U.S. 
Treasury was behind it. Here the counter- 
feiter was not idle; he is busy to-day. While 
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the war continued more legal tender notes 
were issued, and all paper currency depreci- 
ated; its value varied with military move- 
ments, but with the surrender of the insur- 
gent armies it appreciated. State banks 
issued no more notes on their own account. 
It was not forbidden. That is beyond the 
power of Congress, but a tax was laid upon 
such notes that effectually put a stop to their 
issue. State banks took charters under the 
National Act, and business went on as before. | 

For the convenience of merchants doing | 
business with the Custom House the U.S. | 
issued gold certificates of various denomina- | 
tions, i.e., twenty up to ten thousand dollars, | 
but all these were covered by coin deposited 
with the Treasury. It was a certification | 
that the money, coin, was there ready for the | 
holder if he wished for coin. Following came | 
William J. Bryan, and his dealing with the | 
silver problem. The immense over-production | 
of silver in the Central West had brought | 
down its value as bullion, and the producers | 
wanted to have it coined to their profit. They | 
had their way for a while, and many silver 
dollars were minted, but they failed to cir- 
culate. The silver congress-men, when offered 
their pay in the silver coin they said were so | 
much desired, preferred gold or legal tender 
as less cumbersome. Hence the silver certifi- 
cate, in form like any bank-note, setting forth 
that in the Treasury there had been deposited 
silver dollars payable to the bearer on de- 
mand. Nobody makes demand ; the note is not 
legal tender, but the U.S. will accept it in 
payment of any taxes, and that is enough. 
The silver dollars lie in the Treasury; they 
clog its vaults, and there they stay. Some | 
of them were melted into ingots and trans- 
ferred to your Government for conversion 
into shillings and half-crowns to pay your 
troops in France and elsewhere during the 
Great War. | 

I had almost forgotten another form of cur- | 
rency and its origin. Finance is charged 
with influencing politics, and politics at- | 
tempt to regulate finance. That was the | 
trouble with the first National Bank, and a} 
second National Bank, in the Jackson era, | 
was forced out of business. The weakness of | 
the issues of State Banks was apparent. | 
Everybody wished to have a note issue that | 
was good anywhere. The Civil War at an | 
end, a uniformity of currency was approached | 
in the legal tenders and National Bank notes. | 
The men who swore by Jackson denounced | 
legal tenders as fiat money. So it was, 








Giakiiewen 


no doubt; it had financed the Civil War, 





that was enough to condemn it in their eyes, 
but the nation looked upon it as money. 
National Bank notes they held to be usurpa- 
tion of State rights. Meanwhile, thinking 
men saw the necessity of a Central Bank which 
should respond to the call of business, and 
function somewhat like the great Central 
Banks of European capitals, say like your 
Bank of England. But a National Bank was 
repellent. Jefferson had opposed it, and 
Jackson had done worse to the Bank of his 
day. Such a bank had to be, and a scheme 
was worked out, but the cry was raised that 
such a bank at the Capital would be under 
the control of the Administration, or would be 
able to wreck the Administration. They said 
the country was too large geographically for a 
single bank to work. One noisy faction 
refused the word National. There was the 
same old prejudice, the contention, not 
altogether stilled by the result at Appomattox, 
that this was a mere confederation. The idea 
of a Central Bank prevailed at last, but 
instead of a single institution, they made it 
regional, divided it into twelve parts or 
regions, with an office for each region. One 
is at Boston, another New York, and so with 
several centres, as Philadelphia and Chicago, 
and some in the South, as Dallas, in Texas. 
From these Regional Banks a flood of circu- 
lating notes has poured, but the system works 
well, and will continue. So there are five 
species of paper currency: gold certificates, 
seldom seen but obtainable: legal tenders, 
mostly held by banks in reserve; National 
banknotes, now seldom seen: silver certifi- 
cates, in profusion, but acceptable; and 


| Federal reserve notes, which the local banks 


get from the regional institutions for re- 
discounted paper.”’ 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 





A CAROLINE THEATRICAL FRAUD. 


ECENTLY, while searching at the Public 

Record Office for facts concerning actors of 
the Jacobean and Caroline period, I found 
some documents which throw not a little light 
on the extra-professional activities of at least 
one player of that time. These activities 
certainly were not calculated to arouse 
general sympathy or esteem; indeed the 
player in question might well have inspired 
the denunciations of some Puritan divine. 

Early in July, 1629, a certain Thomas 
Barnes was sworn as Groom of the Chamber 
in ordinary, to serve in the capacity of player 
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to the (Queen of Bohemia, Charles’s sister, the 
former Princess Elizabeth (Mrs. Stopes in 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1910, xlvi. p. 95). 
In his new capacity Barnes was entitled to 
receive every second year from the Great | 
Wardrobe ‘‘ ffoure yards of Bastard Skarlet | 
for a Cloake and a quarter of a yarde of 
Crimson velvet for the Capes.’’ (See Livery 
Warrants, ibid, pp. 95, 96, etc.) Not only | 
this, but he became the King’s servant, and | 
as such not liable to arrest or other 
interference without express permission from 
the Lord Chamberlain. And thereby hangs a 
tale. 

Two years after Barnes had received the | 
King’s livery as a player, the Earl of 
Montgomery, as Lord Chamberlain, received 
a petition from two poor women, Isabell 
Whitfield and Elizabeth Cope, saying that | 
the player, their landlord, had ejected them 
from his house ‘‘ wthout any cause or default | 


in them.’’ They were too poor to ‘‘ wage 
Law’? and begged help from the Lord. 


Chamberlain. 
Middlesex to investigate the case. 
Chamberlain’s Papers, Public Record Office, 
5/183, p. 107.) 

In a few months came another petition, | 
this time from one Drue Hayden, complain- 
ing that the said Barnes refused to acknow- 
ledge a debt of £52. (ibid, p. 117). 

Two weeks later a third petitioner, Edward 
Gerrard, sought relief, and this time the debt 
was £600, a tidy sum in those days. (ibid, 
p. 118.) Another petition from Hayden 
(ibid, p. 118) and one more from Gerrard and 
a fellow plaintiff named Bankes (ibid, p. 118) 
proved that this was not an ordinary case 
of an irresponsible player. 

The Lord Chamberlain himself records that 
he had received 

the seuerall petitions of diuerse persons of 
good credit from some of whome the sayd 
Barnes doth most iniuriously and scandalously | 
detayne their iust & due debts & others of 
them Hee hath drawne to bee bound for him | 
in great sommes of money, which since, he 
hath suffered to bee forfeited & therby hath | 
exposed those which were ingaged for him vnto 
the danger of imprisonmt & apparent ruine of 
their estates. (L.C. Papers, 5/132, p. 284). 

The Lord Chamberlain called in Barnes and | 
on questioning him found ‘‘ that Hee hath | 
nothing to alleadge in his defence but that | 
Hee is his Mats servant.” (L.C. Papers, 
5/183, p. 118). Truly, a most impudent 
player! But the Lord Chamberlain suspected 
further villainy. He called in Joseph Moore, 
one of the leaders of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
players, 


He requested three Justices of 
(Lord | 
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Then the scandalous truth came out. The 
Lord Chamberlain had been duped; his 
Majesty’s service was disgraced, and in high 
indignation Montgomery wrote to the gentle- 
man waiters : 


Wheras by virtue of a Warraunt vnder my 
hand of the second [uly 1629 one Thomas 
Barnes was sworne his Mats servant in the 
place of a Groome of the Chamber in ordinary 
vpon prtence that Hee was one of the Company 
ot Players, which by his Mats fauour had a 
lycence to practice vnder the name of the 
Queene of Bohemias servants wheras in truth 


| the sayd Barnes is by profession a Carpenter 


& neuer did nor doth professe the quality of a 
stageplayer but- was dishonestly & sinisterly 
obtruded vpon mee by the false & ffraudulent 
suggestion of one loseph Moore that followed 
the business in the name of the company out 
of a corrupt end to deriue vnto him selfe a 
benefitt by intituling the sayd Barnes vnto 
ye ee & proteccion of his Mats service 
. . . ffor reformation heerof & to the end that 
his Mats service may bee purged from the 
stayne of soe dishonest foule proceedings. 
Theis are to will & require you to call the sayd 
Barnes before you & him to dismisse & discharge 
of his Mats service & all relation therunto & 


| to cause his name to be blotted and razed out 


of the list of his Mats servants Heerof you may 
not fayle & this shall bee yor warrt. Whitehall 
a 23th of Jan. 1631. (L.C. Papers, 5/132, p. 

So one would-be player came to grief and 
was no doubt consigned to the Marshalsea for 
his sins. The other conspirator, Joseph 
Moore, appears to have found it expedient to 
go on tour, but three years later he was secure 
enough to present plays at court. (Mrs. 
Stopes in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1910, xlvi. 
p- 98.) I suppose it is unlikely that this 
miscarriage of their scheme taught them any 
proper respect of the King’s livery. And it 
is even less likely that in those days, when 
merry conceits and hilarious frauds were so 
popular on the stage, Mr. Joseph Moore and 
his carpenter friend Barnes were the only 


| members of the royal household who took full 


advantage of their position. 
J. E. BEentrey. 


(HANGING LONDON. — The following 
from The City Press of July 26 last will 
be of interest :— 
OLD-WORLD LONDON. 


With the commercialising of the West End 
—soon not even the most exclusive quarter will 
be regarded as sacrosanct—speculators are 
turning their attention to the byeways, and 
development is taking place. The past week 
or so has seen the demolition in this way of 
a number of interesting old houses in Market 
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Street, St. James’s—a narrow thoroughfare 
that runs parallel with Haymarket on the 
west side. 
of the market which once occupied a large 
part of the area that was transformed when 


The name perpetuates the memory | I 
| expired—an event which from his weak and 
| fickle character did not occasion much regret. 





the development of Regent Street at its south | 


end was undertaken. 
don Past and Present,’ published by Mr. John 
Murray in 1850, states that “ the market was 
destroyed for Waterloo Place and_ Regent 
Street, in the back purlieus of which a few 
tripe shops and greengrocers’ stalls are its only 
relics.” 

The house—I think there is only one, but 
there may be two—referred to was probably 
the last vestige of the old Market. It was 
lately occupied (in part if two) by the New 
Century Club, and prior to then was, I 
believe, the offices of Du Cros, the motor-car 
firm. The demolition will extend Dorland 
House to Elkingtons, whose building at the 
time of its erection it was considered would 
not be surpassed! JI do not find that 
Cunningham gives the quotation mentioned, 
though his book is referred to. 
mentioned that one shop sold miniature stage 
plays, which as a boy he much favoured, and 
regretted that he had kept none in view of 
their value to-day. The original charter of 
the haymarket is at the Westminster City 
Hall. 

W. H. Mancute. 


RINCE FREDERICK OF WALES: 


A “ Hand-book of Lon- | 
| made prince of Wales. 


A friend | 


DEATH BY A CRICKET BALL, — I | 


have found that no cricketer to whom I have 


mentioned the fact has ever heard that a | The earlier small, square panels tend to 


Prince of our Royal House was killed by a 


cricket ball, or died from injuries thus re- | 


ceived. My statement, in fact, has been re- 
ceived with incredulity. The enclosed ex- 
tracts may therefore be deemed of sufficient 
interest to secure insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ The 
Prince in question was the eldest son of 
George II. 

Can any of your readers say whether he 
was a spectator or a player at the history 
making match? If the latter, how old was 
he at the time of the accident—over forty 
years of age and the father of a large family, 
or younger. He was born in 1707—what was 
the date of the match at Cliefden House ? 

In 1748 it was decided that cricket was not 
an illegal game .. . not bad in itself but only 
in the ill use made of it by betting more than 
ten pounds on it. 

In these early times even, the pastime 
was followed by all classes, and Frederick. 
Prince of Wales, died in 1751 from internal 


injuries caused by a blow from a cricket ball 
whilst playing at Cliefden House. 


(Extract 
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from ‘ Cricket,’ ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dp. 
581, 9th edition). 
On March 20, 1751, Frederick prince of Wales 


He left eight children, and his consort pregnant 
with another. George, his eldest son, was now 
(Extract from Hume's 
‘ History of England ’). 
C. M. O. Parxinson. 
WAINSCOT PANELLING. — Visiting old 
houses with Archeological Societies 
one hears extraordinary statements made, 
and gets very little information of practical 
value. With regard to the panelled walls, 
no one ever ventures to apply a date, so 
perhaps a few words on the subject may call 
forth further information. For I have 
noticed that few volunteer information, 
whereas many rush forward to correct. The 
following I have put together from notes 
of my own, for I have not found a book 
on the subject giving precise details. 
Panelled walls succeeded the hanging of 
tapestry or arras on the walls. One fashion 
overlapped the other, as all fashions do. By 
the fifteenth century panelling was fairly 
general, Tapestry was an heirloom, the work 
of years, and of great value. The art of 
panelling probably came from abroad, and 
at first the work was axe-hewn from thin 
sections of a tree-bole, and that is why the 
earlier panels are small and square. The 
long narrow panels for Dutch houses were 
able to be cut lengthways of a tree only 
when a more advanced type of saw was used. 


become longer than they are wide; about the 
time of Charles I. The moulded edge came 
in about the time of Dutch William—again 
the result of newer sorts of tools, 

The earliest panels have scarcely any 
bevelled edge, and are set, as it were, in a 
frame of wood. Oak chiefly was used, but it 
will be interesting if some readers will give 
instances of the use of other woods, and also 
state how the panelling was attached to the 
walls by different methods at different dates. 

Curiously, panelled rooms light more easily 
than papered ones, for the light reflects from 
the polished surface. At one date (of which 
I am uncertain) the ceilings were panelled 
as well as the walls. 

Where the wood was of poor quality and 
the panelling of mixed dates, and where pine 
was used in Georgian rooms, paint covered 
the wood, and certainly preserved it. The 
panelling of older houses was painted to 
match. In many old houses the paint has 
been removed. I do not think attics were ever 
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panelled, as it was expensive at all times. 
Further information about axe-hewn | 
panels and the introduction of saws, etc., 
will be interesting. 
EK. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


“ DOOKBINDER.”’ — The ‘ New English 

Dictionary’s ’ earliest quotation of the 
use of this word is of date 1389. An earlier 
example may be put on record. In 1251 
“Matillus que fuit uxor Walteri le 
Bokbyndere ’’ was a plaintiff against Arthur 
the ‘‘Taylur’’ and Joan his wife for one 
third of a mesuage in Oxford as her dower. 
(Curia Regis Roll, 35 H. 3, K.B. 26/145, 
m. 4d. Oxon). 

L. G. 


|'nard Castle. 


WATER AND MINERAL DIVINING.— 
Under the heading of ‘ Dowsing,’ this 
subject was discussed some two years ago in 
the pages of ‘N and Q.’ (See clii. 267 and 
references there quoted). 

The Darlington and Stockton Times for 
Saturday, July 6, 1929, relates an interesting 
performance of a Yorkshire ‘ dowser ’’ named 
Mr. M. E. Stones, of Seal Houses, Arken- 
garthdale. The scene of his operations was 
the grounds of Blackwell Hill, near Darling- 
ton, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. G. M. 
Harroway. 

To begin with, Mr. Stones was asked to 
locate water under the lawn. With a 
V-shaped haze] twig clutched in both hands he, 
walked very cautiously about a dozen paces 
or so, when the apex of the twig, which had 
been pointing upwards, turned towards the 
ground. In an undertone the water-diviner 
was heard to say ‘‘ There’s water there.’’ He 
resumed his slow walk in another direction. 
After he had gone a few yards in the new | 
direction the twig turned abruptly towards 
the ground. ‘‘ And there’s some there,’’ he | 
added before he made a third attempt. The 
result of this was the interesting discovery of | 
a spring-head almost in the centre of the 
lawn, about where a sun-dial once _ stood. 
The water-course from this point could be | 
traced across the lawn towards the slopes 
leading to the Tees. 

Mr, Stones then retraced his steps and 
allowed the spectators in turn to grasp his 
right hand and share with him the honour of 
holding the twig. In each case the twig 
reversed its position as soon as it was held 
over the water-course. 

A further test was proposed. 


Mr. Stones 


was asked to find a gold half-sovereign which | 
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| was concealed under a mat. 


The same pro- 
cess as in searching for water was employed, 
and in a short time the movement of the twig 
betrayed the presence of the gold coin. 

Those present in addition to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harroway were the Rev. T. Barron Renton, 
Mr, Bainbridge Barker, and a representa- 
tive of the Darlington and Stockton Times. 

To this last Mr. Stones, in conversation, 
revealed some. curious features of the art of 
water and mineral divining. He admitted 
his inability to detect coal by the twig except 
in cases of ‘‘ faults.”’ The twig evidently 
declines to operate in cases where the mineral 
runs in horizontal seams. 

Mr. Stones related that he had some time 
before discovered by means of the twig, water 
75 ft. down beneath the solid rock near Bar- 
He also stated that he had, 
on account of age, refused invitations to go to 
the United States, Australia, and New Zea- 
land to divine water and minerals. 


H. Askew. 


WEDDING CUSTOM. — A pretty folk- 

custom was told me the other day by a 
young friend from North Germany. She had 
showed me a photograph of herself and her 
two sisters, one of them a Braut and soon to 
be married, sitting together. On the wall 
beside them hung a large wreath. On my 
enquiring what that was, my friend said, 
‘* Oh, that is the washerwoman’s wreath! The 
washerwoman had come to wash all E.’s 
things before her wedding, and whenever they 
wash the things of a francée, they always 
make a wreath and hang it upon the clothes- 
line.’”?’ The wreath in question, which had 
been brought into the house after doing duty, 
was of forget-me-nots and primroses. 

Our conversation turned for a little while 
on weddings and wedding-customs. The Ger- 
man plan of having a wedding at five in the 
afternoon, with a dinner after it, and then a 
merry night of dancing, seems much more fes- 
tive than ours, and each bridesmaid having 
her attendant swain (Brautfiihrer) would 
also appear to promote fun more readily than 
our custom of a bunch of bridesmaids only, 
though perhaps in the matter of pretty and 
poetical significance it is we who have the 
advantage. 

My friend also told me that it is the 
custom for the bride and bridegroom, at about 
one o’clock in the morning, to slip away from 
the wedding-feast without a word to any one. 


L. A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LANDSCAPE DESIGNS ON POTTERY 
AND CHINA.—Is it known who were 
the designers of the landscapes which appear 
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| 
| 


| 


on so much of the blue and white pottery of | 


Staffordshire make? Were they adapted 
from well-known pictures or specially drawn ? 
There appear to be many varieties, exclud- 
ing the most popular ‘‘ Willow Pattern.’’ 
‘‘Spode’s Tower ’”’ is still made by Copeland. 
Enoch Wood’s ‘‘ Castles ’’ are still manufac- 


tured, though a set which I purchased re- | 


cently is decorated with only one 


view, a/| 


solid gateway tower with a bridge of two) 


arches leading to it, and a domestic building 


adjoining with a Gothic window in it. I) 


have an old stoneware dinner service, with 
“wild rose ’’ border, decorated with an at- 
tractive English landscape with a curious 
temple or castle on the distant sky-line, a 
Georgian type of house in a park in the 
middle distance, and a thatched cottage and 
bridge, with boats on the water, in the fore- 
ground. The figures in the boats have a 
Dutch appearance, 

Information regarding other landscapes in 
use formerly and to-day would be appreci- 
ated. 

F. M. C. 


N ELIZABETHAN PORTRAIT.—There | 
is at Castle Goring, Sussex, a life-sized | 
portrait of a lady about forty years of age | 


3 length, Elizabethan period. 
hair and blue eyes, is dressed in black, with 
black and white slashed sleeves. She has a 
large ruff with widows’ coif? In her right 
hand she holds an embroidered handker- 
chief, and in her left a feathered fan at- 
tached to the waist. She wears a double row 
of pearls. In the right hand top corner there 
is a tree with leaves, probably a_ badge. 
There are no other attempts at armorial 
ensigns. On the top of the frame there is 
a royal crown supported by two angels. Who 
could this be? 
Francis Skeev. 
Syon House, Angmering. 


OAD AND RAIL ACCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND.—Can any reader favour me 
with statistics of death and injury from road, 
rail and street accidents in Holland, and also 
with the yearly number of fires in that nation. 
The statistics of last year (1928) or any recent 
year will do. 


She has fair | 


statistics of other countries, especially with 
those of our own land and the U.S.A. In 
both Britain and America calamities are 
mounting with appalling yearly increases. In 
Great Britain there are seventeen road deaths 
every day. In 1928 the total number of street 
accidents was 147,582, an increase over the 
previous year of 13,639. In the U.S. in the 
same year, 95,000 were killed and, it is stated, 


| 10,000,000 were injured. 


In Holland, for strange reasons, which I 
will publish in a book shortly, I expect the 
statistics will show a great contrast to them. 


Jas. RUTHERFORD. 

Croydon. 

BLEPHANTS AND THE PRESERYVA- 

4 TION OF BONES.—In The Times for 
July 27, 1929, is an interesting article by 
Sir W. Gowers, Governor of Uganda, on 
‘The Elephant Cemetery,’ in which he states 
that 

Elephants almost always die in the water. 
When feeble, sick, or wounded, they have a 
special craving for water, in which they are 
not altogether dissimilar to human_ beings 
when sick or wounded . .. In the water his 
skull and his tusks are subjected to less 
weathering than they would be if they lay 
on the surface of the ground, although, even 
in these circumstances, ivory can remain in 
a fairly good state of preservation for a very 
long period. 

He then quotes from ‘Aloysius Horn ’ ‘‘that 
old elephants always have a favourite ogey 
or spring of clear cool water, generally in a 
grotto . . . and old ivory is always dug up 
around these places near a spring.” 

He continues: ‘“. .. possibly under the 
actual bed of the White Nile . . . and under 
the papyrus swamps along it lie thousands of 
tons of ivory.” 

Would readers of ‘N. and Q.’ give me 
information as to whether it is a scientific 
fact that water, especially marsh water, is 
a good preservative for bones. Many ancient 
peoples have a traditional religious custom of 
digging up the bones of ancestors and wash- 
ing them in soap and water, in rare wines, 
in oils, etc., before placing them in ossuaries 
and reliquaries, eg., S. Ursula’s Chapel, 
Cologne, and again the ossuary at the 


| Chartreuse near Auray, where the bones of 


| 
| 


émigrés, shot on the Champ des Martyrs are 
carefully guarded in an underground crypt. 
These bones are exquisitely preserved ivory. 

Again, elephant bones are preserved in 
papyrus marshes. Would readers give me in- 
formation concerning the rocks and _ soils 
which are natural preservatives of bone-tissue 


I wish the information for comparison with’ and also tell me of rocks and soils which have 
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‘ | ae 
the contrary effect. How does new red sand- | LENSING OR WASTE PAPERS.—What is 
| 


stone stand in this connection ? 

It is of great interest to note that for 
hundreds of years England, in company with 
all other peoples, preserved the bones of 


ask why this custom has been dropped. 
I. 
\ AP OF LONDON.—‘ Postal District Map 
M of London issued with the Illustrated 
Times.’ No date; mounted on cloth in a 
plain blue jcover. In left top corner a 
notice from the Postmaster-General, refer- 
ring to ten divisions of London and advising 
the use of these when addressing letters. 
Mostly enclosed within a four-mile circle of 
Charing Cross. Paddington, Euston, and 
King’s Cross termini appear, but the eastern 
railways terminate at Fenchurch Street and 
Shoreditch, and the Southern Railways at 
Waterloo and London Bridge (low level) 
only. The Greenwich line ends there. The 
Tower and Lambeth bridges are non-existent. 
The colours appear to be watercolours. What 
is the date of this map ? 
WatTer E. GawTuorp. 


ERBERT BYNG HALL: BIOGRAPHY 
WANTED.—Has there been any _bio- 
graphy published of Herbert Byng Hall, 
author of ‘ Scottish Sports and Pastimes,’ 
London, 1851. He is not mentioned in the 
“D.N.B.” 
S. P. Kenny. 


ERWICK AND THE K.O.S. BOR- 
DERERS.—Could the Adjutant of the 
Depot of the K.O.S. Borderers kindly say 
where the depot of the Regiment was stationed 
at any time of the long period previous to its 
being placed at York in 1880. It has, I pre- 
sume, been throughout recruited in Scotland ? 
B. B. E. 
‘TRENGTH OF THE ENGLISH FEUDAL 
LEVY, temp. EDWARD I. — Sir J. 
Ramsay, ‘ Dawn of the Constitution,’ p. 527, 
states that at the end of the reign of Edward 
I there remained only 1,530 knights’ fees in 
England, by which tenants were liable for 
either service in the field to that number 
of men-at-arms, or for payment in com- 
mutation. 

Would not this mean that the greatest 
possiblé strength of the feudal cavalry could 
be that number only, if all were called upon 
and if all took the field? Neither of which 
conditions could of course ever be fulfilled. 
The question of paid men-at-arms is another 
matter. B. B. E. 





their history and earliest date? They 
are generally coloured or marbled, one leaf 
being pasted down inside of each cover, the 


| other corresponding to it in the colour of the 
ancestors in ossuary houses, and one would! outer surface. 


They are often called ‘‘ end 


| papers,’’ but these are more correctly the one 


or more white or blank leaves before and 
after the text of a book. Among the Sloane 
MSS. are specimens of various kinds of 


| paper, sixteenth century (526, 527) and of 


marbled papers, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (2572 passim). 

J. ARDAGH. 
JAMES SHERARD’S GARDEN AT 

ELTHAM.—What occupies the site of 

‘“one of the richest gardens that England 
ever possessed ?’’ Johannes Jacobus Dillenius 
(1687-1747) published, in two folio vols., 
‘Hortus Elthamensis,’ London, 1732, and 
another edition was published in Leyden, 
1774. E. F. Klinsman produced a Clavis 
Dilleniana ad Hortum Elthamensem (4° 
Danzig, 1856). 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘ DOILU.’’ — What is the origin of this 

word which, during the World War, 
was generally used to indicate the French 
infantry soldier? I have been told, I do not 
know on what authority, that the name was 
derived from the French soldiers growing 
beards when at the front, but I now doubt 
if this is the correct explanation. I have 
recently come across an extract from Balzac’s 
‘Médecin de Campagne,’ in which appear 
the following lines :— 

Le géneral Eblé, sous les ordres duquel 
étaient les pontonniers, n’en a pu trouver que 
quarante-deux assez poilus, comme dit Gondrin, 
pour entreprendre cet ouvrage. 

The task referred to was the bridging of the 
half-frozen Beresina during Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow, and the pontonniers 
referred to were those of the Imperial Guard. 
The men of the Guard were more familiarly 
known as grognards, a nickname given them 
by Napoleon himself, if I mistake not. From 
the context it would appear that in 1814 
poilu was French slang for “‘ hardy,’’ ‘‘ hard 
bitten,’ ‘‘ spunk,’ or some similar ex- 
pression. Just a hundred years later poilu 
seems to have become a noun still applicable 
to soldiers on service, and would appear to 
have little to do with hair or beards. 


[This word was discussed in our columns 
during the war. At 11 S, xi. 470 a correspond- 
ent quoted some French opinions of the day 
upon it. At 118. xii. 16 Mr. Roperr Prerpornt 
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reminded us that ‘“‘ avoir du poil’’ means “ to | 
be courageous,” and that the ancients believed 
that there were men who were born with hair 
on their hearts—a sign of courage. He also 
quoted the ‘Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte.’ 
Mr. Reeinatp Jacoss maintained that the 
‘ poilus ” properly ere were the French 
Territorials. At 12 S. 342, in his introduc- 
tion to * English y Peale gd as used in the 
Great War,’ Mr. A. Forses SIEVEKING quotes the 
passage from ‘ Le Médecin de ¢ Campagne,’ makes 
it clear that it belonged to military argot before 
the war, and says that it then designated the 
private soldier ‘and particularly the young 
recruit. ] 
N ANOR OF BARNSBURY, ISLINGTON, 
I should be glad of any information as to 
the descent of the Manor of Barnsbury on an 
intestacy previous to the new Law of Pro- 
perty Act. And could any reader inform 
me whether that part of Upper Street, Isling- 
ton, which was known as Wells Row up to 
1857, of which the North London Railway, 
Highbury Station, and the Cock Tavern, 
Highbury, form part, was in Barnsbury 
Manor, or if not to what Manor it belonged ? 


H. Epwarps. 
59, Aberdeen Road, Highbury. 


EMEMBER THE GROTTO.’'’—I have 
been invited on more than one occasion 
in times past, to ‘‘ Please remember the 
grotto, Sir,’’ by boys who had raised, by the 
road-side, a little circular mound consisting 
of oyster or scallop shells which contained a 
lighted candle. I should be glad to know the 
origin of this, and, if it refers to a particular 
event, the approximate date of its happen- 
ing. 
P. WricHTson. 


OHN ATTILBURGH.—Last Prior of Ber- 

mondsey, Surrey, 1390-1399; first Abbot 
of Bermondsey, Surrey, 1399-14; Bishop of 
Athelfeld 14—-14. What more is known of 
this man? Where is Athelfeld? When and 


where did he die? 
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OROTHY WILLIAMSON.—tThis lady is 
said to have attained the great age of 
104, and I have read somewhere that a brass 
to her memory exists in Orsett Church, 
Essex. She was daughter of Sir William 
Williamson, Bart. (1681- 1747). Can any 
reader tell ‘me if the brass still exists, and 
if it records her age and the date of her 
death ? Particulars. of her niece, who mar- 
ried John Baker of Orsett Hall, would also 
be welcome. 
C. Roy Hup.estoy. 
AIRY HOLES AND BUTTERMAKING 
INVOCATIONS. — The following is an 
extract from an article in the Sunday Times: 
In very old cottages may sometimes be seen 
holes which have been purposely made in the 
walls in order that fairies may pass in and 
out for domestic services for the good folk have 
generally shown themselves well disposed to- 
wards housewives and dairymaids, and would 
assist in buttermaking if adjured in the right 
way. The following rune is still frequently 
repeated in Sussex dairies, where the particular 


fairy invoked bears the rather unexpected 
name of Master Dobbs. 
} Come, butter, come, 

Come, butter, come 

Peter stands at the gate 


F. 
PIME-RECKONING ON THE CONTI- 
NENT.--On what date did the year | 


commence on the Continent prior to the six- 
teenth century, when Jan. 1 was adopted? 
Was the old date March 1 or Lady 
Day’? March 25 (as in England)? 
Did the alteration affect Leap Year Day, i.e. 
did Feb. 29 fall in, say, the vear 1427/8 
or in 1428/9? Can any reason be given for 
the alteration in the date of New Year’s 
day ? 


H. V. Bortey. 


Waiting for a buttered cake. 
Come, butter, come. 

Are these fairy holes in cottages still to be 
seen and in what counties? What are the 
buttermaking invocations in these counties ? 

R. Hepeer Wattace. 

JOUNDS TREATED WITH CHEESE.— 

Recently a German “ prophet ’’ was sent 
to prison in Berlin because he gave a pre- 
scription to a follower which included the 
application of soft cheese to the wound and 
a diet of buttermilk. In olden days in this 
country were curds or soft cheese not often 
prescribed by village wise-women? A diet of 
buttermilk was common, especially in Scot- 
land. 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 
FATHER JOHN JONES, ENGLISH 
BENEDICTINE.—Can any reader state 
his parentage and assign place of birth, 
alleged to have been in 1575, demising 1636. 
Where was this notable priest buried. ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


{Our correspondent will find a weees full 
account of this man in the ‘ D. N. 


OT-POURRI.’’—Where dees I find the 
best old recipe for making “‘ pot- 
pourri ?”’ 
ps ge Be 
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CHARLES MONTAGU POCOCK AT 
WATERLOO. 
(clvi. 423; clvii. 64). 

HAVE pleasure in giving G. H. D. the fol- 

Jowing particulars regarding this officer. 
Charles Montagu Pocock, Lieutenant in the 
2nd Regiment of Light Dragoons of the King’s 
German Legion, was born 9 Sept., 1792, son of 
Charles Pocock of Sowley House, Beaulieu, | 
New Forest (of the Pococks of Chieveley, 
Berks, Captain in the Beaulieu Volunteer 
Infantry 1798-1801 and Duke of Gloucester’s | 
later Duke of York’s New Forest Battalion 
1803-13), and Lucy his wife daughter of | 
Henry Adams, Shipbuilder, of Buckler’s 
Hard. After an interview and passing an 
examination in French and German, he was 
nominated by the Duke of Cambridge, Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Legion, to a commission as 
Cornet 2nd Dragoons K.G.L., 8 Aug., 1812; 
regt. made Light Dragoons 25 Dec., 1813; 
served in the campaign of 1813-14 in the | 
South of France and battle of Toulouse,— 
“took despatches to Sir Rowland Hill at 
daybreak for the battle ’’; in the Netherlands | 
1814; campaign of 1815 and battle of Water- 
loo,where the regt. charged and re-charged | 
the French cavalry; entered Paris with the 
Allies; Lieutenant 3 July, 1815; placed on | 
half-pay upon the disbandment of the Legion, 
24 Feb., 1816. 

G. H. D. will find this officer’s name 
with ‘‘W’”’ before it in the ‘ Army 
List’ of the British Army, of which the 
Legion formed part, and his name and ser- 
vices in Beamish’s ‘ History of the King’s | 
German Legion,’ where full justice is done to | 
the distinguished services of the famous corps 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. Notwith- | 
standing Blicher’s late arrival on the field, | 
German (Hanoverian) aid at Waterloo was | 
very real. The epic struggle of Baring’s 2nd | 
Light Battalion K.G.L. for the possession of | 
La Haye Sainte is unsurpassed in the annals 
of any army. Both the lieut.-colonel (de 
Jonquiéres) and major (Friedrichs) of the 
2nd Lt. Dragoons were made C.B. Unfortun- 
ately, Dalton, as he explains in his preface, 
does not include the British officers (except- 
ing those on the Staff) who held commissions 
in the Legion. The few such might, I think, 
be included in any future edition. It was de- 
cided by the Commander-in-Chief (13 Aug., 
1805) ‘‘ that the officers of the King’s Ger- 
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' man Legion . 


| served 


. Shall be considered in all 
respects as British officers.”’ 

Lieut. Pocock was the only Englishman in 
his regiment. He was an intimate friend of 
Colonel Gurwood, editor of Wellington’s Des- 
patches. He married first, 19 March, 1817, 
Sophia, daughter of John Cobbold, Esq., of 
Holywells, Suffolk, and sister of Lieut. 
Frederick Cobbold, 1st Dragoons, who also 
at Toulouse; and secondly Louisa 


Leney. By the first marriage he had a son 


| Charles Montagu Pocock, and by the second a 


daughter Louisa Ann, who married Henry 


| (hevallier Cobbold, Solicitor, son of John 


Chevallier Cobbold of Holywells, M.P. for 
Ipswich (vide Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’: 
Cobbold of Holywells). He received the Mili- 
tary War Medal with clasp for Toulouse and 
the Waterloo Medal, which with his portrait 
in uniform are in the possession of his de- 
scendants. He died in London 24 Jan., 1870, 
and was buried in Norwood cemetery. 

The ensuing remarks may be useful to 
G, H. D. The references are to the 2nd 
edition (1904) of the ‘ Roll Call.’ 

(1) Pp. 38, 182, Barailler, Barrailler.— 
Possibly Barrallier: vide ‘ Dict. Nat. Bio- 
graphy.’ One of these was doubtless the 
‘“Capt. De Barrilier ’’ of the Roya] African 
Corps, who died of fever soon after landing 
at Cape Coast Castle in December, 1824. 

(2) P. 59, Dann, Surgeon Robert.—Prob- 
ably Daun. 

(5) P. 62, Willett, Augustus Saltern. — 
Should be Saltren. 

(4) P. 166, Ross, John.—-He became full 


Colonel 9 Nov., 1846, ‘‘d. at Hardway, 
Herts.’’ Should be Hardway, near Gosport, 
Hants. 


(5) P. 40, de Jonquiera. — Should be de 
Jonquieres, 
R. Brincuam ApaMs. 


DOPTION AND MODIFICATION OF 
ARMS: GRANDISON, DE LA MARE, 
BLOUNT (clvi. 385, 432, 444; clvii. 28, 48). 
—I did not comment at once on Mrs. E. E. 
Copr’s remarks on. the Grandisson coat-of- 
arms because I thought she had not read, 
when she wrote her reply, what I had written 
on the subject, for she would have gathered 
that I had studied their foreign connection 
and was familiar with the early career of 
Bishop Grandisson. It has frequently been 
stated that the family claimed kinship with 
the Emperor and therefore bore the imperial 
eagles, 
Boutell is undoubtedly wrong. in givin 
Bishop Grandisson’s arms as ‘‘a red ben 
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with a silver mitre between two gold buckles.’’ 
I have seen something like one hundred re- 
presentations of his arms made during his 
life-time and by his orders. He was wholly 
responsible for the alterations and additions 
to Ottery St. Mary church made _ between 
1338 and 1342. There are in this building 
twenty-three bosses bearing his arms, six 
misericords, the altar-screen and a wooden 
eagle lectern, on which latter they appear 
twice—that is to say, there are thirty-two re- 
presentations of his arms in this church, all 
alike, Paley of six argent and azure on a 
bend gules a mitre between two eagles or. As 
many times, I believe, they are to be found 


in Exeter Cathedral; the same arms are also | 


on a number of his seals, upon fragments of 
embroidered vestments still existing, upon his 
carved ivories, but above all in the Psalter 
which he bequeathed to the Lady Isabella, 
the King’s daughter, drawn apparently by 
his own hand on each side of a folio with his 
initials between. In not a single instance 
have they varied—a mitre between two eagles. 

His brother, Sir Otho, bore Three buckles 
on a bend gules, 

The correct tinctures of the shield are ar- 
gent and azure. In one instance, and in that 
one only as far as I am aware, they appear 
green—on Queen Eleanor’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey—but Professor Lethaby in- 
forms me that the blue used at that period 
turns green in course of time and that the 
original colour was undoubtedly blue. 

It seems incredible that two persons living 
at the same time should have adopted deliber- 
ately at that early period similar coats-of- 
arms, as their use is a tournament was for 
the purpose of distinguishing a_ vizored 
knight. While on the field of battle Shake- 
spearian scholars know the serious conse- 
quences when the emblems of one knight 
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were mistaken by his retainers for those of | 


his opponent. Moreover, 
sons considered it a privilege obtained be- 


cause of their kinship with the Emperor, to | 


bear the imperial eagles, they would have re- 
sented their use by their neighbours, and 
would have desired a decided difference. 


Frances Rosst-Trovp. 


An instance 
occurred in July, 1867, when, among other 


changes, a double-headed eagle was added to| 
those of J. Hanning Speke of Jordans, | 
Somerset, together with the word Nitze. On 
the two brasses to John Cottusmore and wife, 


Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1439, 


the 


as the Grandis- | 
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principal coat-of-arms, occurring four times, 
is charged with a very fine double-headed 
eagle with a _ splendid tail. These 
are at Brightwell Baldwin, Oxon, and are 
quite English and probably the earliest ex- 
ample. The brasses are perhaps unique in 
that there are two—one on the floor with re- 
cumbent effigies, and one on the wall with 
kneeling effigies—in the one church near the 
place of burial. The double-headed eagle is 
of Roman origin and imperial use; there 
is an example at Great Yarmouth, and of 
course it is quite common in Germany and 
Austria. 
Water E. Gawrnorp. 


ILLIAM HUGO, ‘‘ PAPE DE EXON” 
(clvii. 46).—I am afraid that Mr. F. H, 
M. Hvco will be disappointed at the reply 
I am now able to make to his comment on 
William Hugo, about whom I enquired some 
fifteen years ago. I had then just begun my 
investigation into the history of the murder, 
on 9 Nov., 1284, of Walter de Lechlade, Pre- 
centor of Exeter, by John Pycot, Dean of 
Exeter. I quoted the name from Prebend- 
ary Hingeston-Randolph’s copy of the Patent 
Roll in Bishop Bronescombe’s Register, p. 
442, where it is given as “ William Huge, 
pape, of Exeter.’’ My examination of en- 
tries relating to the murder in other docu- 
ments leads me to the conclusion that the 
same man figures under different names. In 
Assize Roll No, 1267 we have Hugo, servant 
of Alured de la Porta, in another, No. 1551, 
he is William Huge Page. It seems quite 
possible that he was a man of unusual stat- 
ure, employed by the Mayor in his official 
capacity, perhaps to carry the mace. The 
original scribe or the transcriber most likely 
misread pape for page. He was obviously a 
person of no importance, who obeyed his 
master’s orders. A Canon was accused of 
felony for giving Hugo, the mayor’s servant. 
a tunic—possibly he helped him to escape 
through the churchyard. At all events he 
does not appear among those hanged or 
liberated. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that 
‘* Thomas le amener de ffeyns ’’ was occupied 


| in the transport of hay, as he was leading a 


| 


| 


of augmentation of arms | ee ffeyns, and acted as guide 


Frances Rose-Trovp. 


HE WHITE HORSES OF BRITAIN 
(clvii. 60). — Can Mrs. BusHNELE say 
where the White Horse (or Horses) of Dart- 
moor are tobe found? There is a Whitehorse 
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| 
Hill on the Moor, but I have never come | 
across mention of a ‘‘ White Horse’’ on it. 


F. C. Tyzer. 


PMCEEEUS IN DRYDEN’S | ST. 
CECILIA ODE (1697) (clvii. 64).—The | 
notes on this poem in W. D. Christie’s | 
“Globe ’’ edition of Dryden (1870), in J. W. 
Hales’s ‘ Longer English Poems’ (first pub- 
lished in 1872; new edition, 1882), in W. 
Bell’s ‘ Notes to Book II of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury ’ (Macmillan, 1904), and in C. B. 
Wheeler’s annotated edition of the ‘ Golden 
Treasury ’ (Oxford, 1914, p. 579) do not add 
anything substantial to the information given 
by S. at the above reference. Christie says: 
‘““A musician of Boeotia, a favourite of 
Alexander the Great; not the great 
musician, Timotheus, who died before 
Alexander was born; unless Dryden has con- 
fused the two.’’ (Alexander was born in 
s.c 356, not in 358 as implied at p. 64 above. ) 
Hales, who refers to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
and quotes Suidas, says: ‘‘ This Timotheus 
is said to have been a Theban. . . . The more 
celebrated Timotheus . . . died some thirty 
years before Alexander’s conquest of Persia.”’ 
Wheeler is bold enough to say that there 
is no evidence that the flute-player of Thebes 
accompanied Alexander. 

George R. Noyes, however, in his excellent 
“Cambridge ’’’ edition of Dryden’s Poems 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1908) writes as follows (p. 1014) :— 

It would be interesting to know Dryden’s 
direct source for the incidents of this poem. 
Atheneus (576) writes: “Did not Alexander the 
Great keep with him Thais the AtNenian court- 
esan, of whom Clitarchus relates that she was 
the cause of the burning of the palace in Per- 
sepolis?’”?’ The same writer (538r) speaks of 
Timotheus as one of the flute-players at the 
marriage feast celebrated by Alexander after 


his capture of Darius. Suidas (under Tipddeos) | 


relates that Alexander was extremely fond of 
music, and that Timotheus so moved him by 
his strains, that, as he was listening to him, 
he jumped up to arms. (This Timotheus of 
Alexander’s time must be distinguished from 
the great musician and poet Timotheus, who 
died in B.c. 357). But Dryden is not likely to 
have 1ead either Atheneus or Suidas, 

Burton relates: ‘ Timotheus the musician | 
compelled Alexander to skip up and down and 
leave his dinner ” (Anatomy of Melancholy, ii, 
§2, mem. 6, subs. 3). This passage may be the 
germ of Dryden’s ode. Burton’s authority is | 
Cardan, De Subtilitate, xiii: Alterum Timothei, | 
qui modo mutato Alerandrum coegit alacritate 
impulsum exilire e convivio. 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


| be of interest to Mrs. VERRILL. 


| Ar., on a chev. az. betw. 
| slipped sa., as many crescents or. 


ILLIAMSON (clvi. 210, 413, 450).—The 
following pedigree of Williamson may 
I have no 
note as to who the Mr. Williamson first 
mentioned was, nor where he originally came 
from, but possibly the arms given in note 2 
may assist her in tracing the family’s 
ancestors ; or some other of your readers who 
may have access to local records can do so. 

Mr. Williamson, of ——, married —--, and 
had issue :— 

I. Ann Williamson, b. 29 Jan., 1728, d. 
8 Jan., 1792. Monument in St. Helen’s 
Church, Welton. Unmarried. 

II. Joseph Williamson, b. 30 June, 1730, 


'd. 28 Feb., 1785, and bur. in St. Helen’s 


Church, Welton. An iron merchant with his 
brother, Thomas Williamson, in Hull; and 
lived at Melton Hill, Melton, near Brough. 
He married first, a Miss Welton, belonging 
to a good family in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and by her had one son :— 

John Williamson, b. 1766, d. 6 Jan., 1822, 
at Melton Hill. Will dated 6 Feb., 1821. 
Proved ——. He was a ship-owner, merchant 
and policy broker in Hull. He took the 
name of Wilson on coming into some property 
at his mother’s death. He married Ann, 
second dau. of Caius Thompson, of Hull (see 
clii. 274); she was b. 1769, d. 5 May, 1855, 
and bur. in St. Helen’s Church, Welton. 
Will dated 3 July, 1852, and proved ——. 
They had no issue. 

Joseph W. married secondly, about 1781-3, 
Shaw, dau. and heiress of James Shaw,! 
squire of Welton, 1751, and had issue :— 

1. James Shaw Williamson, b. 1784, d. 25 
Feb., 1819, at Melton Hill. Monument with 
arms in St. Helen’s Church.2 Will dated 
28 Dec., 1818. Codicils dated 1, 3, and 16 





Jan., 1819. Proved ——. He married 
Elizabeth, dau. of ——, but had no issue. 
2. Rachel Williamson, who married 


Charles Whitaker, of Sculcoates, Hull, after- 
wards of Breckermore Park, Ripon, and had 
issue ;—i. James W.; ii. William Williamson 
W.; iii. Thomas W. 

III. Mary Williamson, b. 24 Aug., 1731, d. 
31 Dec., 1790. Unmarried. 





1 John Shaw, who was squire of Welton 1751, 
and a large ‘landowner at Welton and Melton, 


died c. 1764. Monument in St. Helen’s 
Church, Welton; will dated 13 Dec., 1764, 
proved ——. He married Dinah, dau. of —. 


She died about 1764-69. Monument in St. 


| Helen’s Church, 


2 Arms (as in St. Helen’s Church, Welton), 
three trefoils 
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IV. James Williamson, b. 23.Dec., 1732. 
He married, but had no issue. : 

V. Thomas Williamson, b. 22 May, . 1736, 
d. 9 July, 1829. Will dated 28 Aug., 1805. 
Proved in the Prerogative Court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Sheriff of Hull, 
1766. An iron merchant with his brother, 





Joseph Williamson, in Hull; and lived at | 
He married, | 
but I do not know his wife’s name, and had 


1789, Robert | 
Raikes, who born 31 Aug., 1715, d. 20 Aug, | 
Will dated 24 July, 1837; proved 6) 


Welton House, near Brough. 


issue an only dau. :— 
Ann W., married 4 Nov., 


1837. 3 
Feb., 1838, at York. Of Welton House, near 
Brough. For their issue see pedigree of 
Raikes by Colonel Geo. A. Raikes. 

VI. William Williamson, b. 19 Feb., 1733, 
d. 1810. Lived at Kirkella, near Hull, and 
afterwards at Melton Hill. 

VII. Richard Williamson, b. 12 Oct., 1737, 
d. 1786. 

Hy Frrzceratp ReyNo.ps. 
MONTI, SCULPTOR (clvii. 24, 69). — 
It might have helped to make matters 
clearer if Mr, pE Ternant had given the 


Christian name of the Italian sculptor who | 


frequented Gatti’s restaurant. If 2. was one 
of his initials then, in all probability, Colonel 
Welby’s query has been answered. But as 
far as I have been able to discover there has 
been no Italian sculptor of distinction named 
Monti with the initial E. I venture, there- 
fore, to make the following suggestion, for 
whatever it may be worth. Raphael Monti 
was a Milanese sculptor who took part in 
the troubles in Italy in 1848 and then settled 
down in England. From 1853 he exhibited 
regularly at the Academy, and some of his 
work may be seen at the Crystal Palace. Now, 
it is not unknown in the world of art in 
Italy for the creator of a masterpiece, when 
he adds his name, to prefix it with the initial 
of some woman to whom he is attached. 
When he does so it is perhaps a sign that he 
regards his work as of especial merit. Does 
that explain the F on the piece of statuary 
referred to by your correspondent ? 


a ae 
HEFT OF THE CHANCELLOR’S MACE 


(clvii, 45). — The Middlesex Sessions | 
Rolls, vol. iv., p. 76, mentions a true Bill | 
against three labourers who at 2 and 3 a.m. | 
(no date) broke into the house of ‘‘ Heneage, | 
Lord Finch, the Lord Chancellor of the said | 
“a Silver Mace | 
gilt worth one-hundred pounds and two'! 
velvet purses embroydered with gold and’ 


Lord ‘the King’”’ and stole 
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silver and sett with pearles worth forty 
pounds, of the goods and chattels of the said 
Lord the King.’’ The three burglars were 
hanged, and added to the record is the editor’s 
remark, ‘‘ No mention is made of the Great 
Seal.”’ The date is 7 Feb. 29 Charles II 


(1676/77). 
W. H. Mancuée, 


M. M. B. will find an interesting contri- 
bution in the January (1925) issue of Dis- 
covery on this topic. Under the title of ‘A 
Seventeenth-Century Cat-Burglar’ Kenneth 
Hare gives an account of the notable thief 
Joseph (often called Thomas) Sadler, and his 
marvellous achievement of stealing the mace 


| and purse of the Lord High Chancellor of 
| England. The article is accompanied by an 


illustration displaying the thief’s bold 


| stratagem entitled ‘The Rogue’s Procession 


through Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ This shows 


| one confederate bearing the purse before him, 
| the other the mace, whilst Sadler is bringing 
| up the rear with an 


“e 


insolent and strutting 
grandeur.’’ ‘The picture was drawn some 
time after the event. 

The following three publications record the 
robbery : 


The Confession and Execution of the _ five 
prisoners suffering at Tyburn on ' the 16th of 
March 1676/7: viz. T. Sadler and W. Johnson 
for a burglary in the house of | the Lord High 
Chancellor of England and stealing the Mace 
and two purses. | and F. Webb for a burglary 
ete. | London, 1677. | 

Groans from Newgate | or an elegy on the 
suspension of the famous thief | T. Sadier | fif- 
teen times student in that renowned colledge, 
ete. London 1677. s.sh, fol. 

Sadler’s Memoirs, | ‘or the History of the 
Life and death of that famous thief | T. 
Sadler | with a description of the manner of 
his robbing | the Lord High Chancellor; | for 
which he was executed, etc. P. Brooksby. 
London, 1677. 


Of this notorious rogue Sir Roger Les- 


| trange remarks, ‘‘ His birth was so obscure 


that we are beholding to natural philosophy 
to know that he ever had a father.” It is 
also said that ‘“‘he was as innocent of the 
alphabet as he was of Homer.’’ 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


INITY CHURCH PASSAGE (clvii. 62). 

— This alley-way takes it name from 
Trinity Church, Gough Square, erected in 
1827 as a chapel of ease to St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. The foundation-stone was laid on 


Oct. 3 by the then Lord Mayor (Thomas 
Kelly), and the church was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London on the following 21st 
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of June. The architect was John Shaw, who 
designed it in the Anglo-Norman style, and, 
as Mr. E. Beresford-Chancellor informs us, 
in his most interesting work, js The Annals 
of Fleet Street,’ a very ugly building it was. 


An engraving of it appears in Godwin and | 


Britton’s ‘ Churches of London.’ The ground 
on which it stood, a corner site, was given 


by the Goldsmiths’ Company, to whom pro-| 


perty here had been left for charitable pur- 
poses by a widow named Harding in 1514, 


and Harding Street takes its name from this | 
The church was faced with bright 
yellow bricks, of a conspicuous incongruous- | 


lady. 


ness and in latter times it had a very dirty 
appearance. In 1842, the extra-parochial 
district of Whitefriars was added to it, but, 


probably through the exodus of many families | 


in recent years, it was found redundant and 
was pulled down. 

Trinity Church Passage was 
known as ‘‘ Three Leg Alley ’’ (Ogilby and 


Morgan’s Map, 1677), ‘‘ Pemberton’s Row”? | 
‘* Featherbed Lane ’’ | 


(Horwood, 1799), and 
(Elmes, 1831), but soon after the opening of 
the church, this last name was thought not 
too dignified, and ‘‘ Trinity Church Passage’”’ 
was substituted. 
the then church authorities on the subject, 
which substantiate my statement. 


E. E. NEwTON. 
Ham stead, Upminster, Essex. 
I 


jows AND THE LINGUIST (clvii. 46).— 

' There are two schools of thought on this 
subject, and I have never found any 
unanimity among French philologists upon 
it. The Spaniards are supposed to have the 
worst accent possible in speaking French and 
hence the form ‘‘ Il parle frangais comme une 
vache espagnole’’; but other authorities put 
it “Il parle frangais comme une vache 
lespagnol,’’ meaning that he talks French as 
badly as a cow would talk Spanish. The 


matter has been referred to the Philological | 


School of the Academy at Laputa, but the 
question has never been finally settled. 


Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


RADITIONS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 


“* (clvii. 25, 69).—I am quite as interested 
in fiction concerning Jeffreys as in facts. If, 
therefore, Vate or AYLESBURY would be so 


very kind as to tell me the legends associat- | 
ing the Judge with Welwick, and indeed any | 


other legends concerning him, I shall be sin- 
cerely grateful. 
M. M. B. 
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Some years ago I was shewn by the then 
| owner of the house a portrait forming part 
| of the ornamental lintel of a door, which he 
said was believed to be the Jeffreys of James 
| II’s time, who had lived there according to 
legend. The house was then 3 Park Pros- 
pect, but is now, I believe, 20 Old Queen 
Street, Queen Anne’s Gate. It is, I think, 
still standing, 

W. H. MancuEe. 
| SOME VANBRUGH PROBLEMS (elvii. 

62).—1. <A possible explanation of this is 
that the will was made before the son died 
and was never altered. The registers of Holy 
Trinity, Chester, are printed, and show an 
earlier date (1675, I think) for the birth 
of Giles Vanbrugh, and also give the name 
of his brother as Kendrick, a Christian name 
common in Chester at this date. But I have 
not the volume to refer to. 

R. S. B. 
STANLEY OF SODOR AND MAN (elvi. 

246, 304, 465; clvii. 65).—It is quite cer- 
tain who he was, namely, an illegitimate son 
of Sir Edward Stanley, Kt., Lord Monteagle, 
whose will of 5 April, 1523, refers to ‘‘ my 
son Sir Thomas Stanley, parson of 
| Badysworthe, and Mary Radcliff, widow, my 
| bastard children.’’ He gave them ‘‘ Goddes 

blessyng and myn.’’~ There is thus no doubt 
| of the identity of the Bishop with the rector 
of Winwick, North Meols and Wigan, (o. 
Lancs, and of Badsworth and Barwick-in- 
Elmet, Co. York. See Farrer, ‘ North Meols,’ 
p. 175, who also gives references to Chetham 
Soc., vol. cxiii. O.S., p. 64n, xv.,; N.S., 131- 
141, and Beamont’s ‘ Winwick,’ 30-3. 
R. StTewart-Brown. 

OTATO RINGS (clvi. 442; clvii. 29, 67).— 

These were made both in silver and Old 
Sheffield plate, the silver ones by the Dublin 
silversmiths, whilst the plated ones were pro- 
duced for the Irish market by the Old Shef- 
field plate manufacturers. The rings are now 
generally supposed to have been made as 
stands for china punch-bowls, thus serving. the 
double purpose of raising the bowls so as to dis- 
play them better, and of preventing them from 
damaging the mahogany, many people refus- 
ing to entertain the originally accepted idea 
that they were ever used as stands for wooden 
potato-bowls. Probably they were used in 
both capacities. Full particulars on this 
subject, with illustrations, will be found in 
| * History of Old Sheffield Plate,’ pp. 276-282. 

F. BrapBury. 

Sheffield. 
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ENGLAND QUARTERING FRANCE 
(clvii. 

four facts are correctly stated. ‘‘ France 
Ancient ’’? was represented on the English 
Royal Arms from 1341 to 1406 as, Azure, 
semée de lis, or. The shield of the Black 
Prince in Canterbury Cathedral has a num- 
ber of fleurs-de-lis between the lines of a 
diagonal diaper. From 1406 England quar- 
tered ‘‘ France Modern,’’ namely three 
golden fleurs-de-lis on a blue field. These 
dates appear to be the earliest in which the 
arms of France were used in England. 
Wherefore John must be ruled out. 


Watrtrer E. GawTuHorp. 
D* 


PERCY (clvii. 11).—-The William de 

Percy about whom Mrs D. Mattsy 
VERRILL inquires belonged to the Percys of 
Kildare, Yorks, It is not known how they 
were connected with the Northumberland 
Percys. 

Arnald de Percy, who witnessed William 
de Percy’s foundation charter to Whitby 
Abbey was probably the progenitor of the 
Kildale Percys. He died without issue 
before 1170, leaving heirs in the custody of 
Adam de Brus. One of these was William 
de Percy—the de Percy of the query. He 
was in possession of Kildale in 1197. His 
wife was Agnes de Flamvill and with her 
he was party to a fine in 1202 concerning 
land in Hamerton. William was dead in the 
following year, for his wife Agnes recovered 
dower from his tenants in Battersby 
(Baderesby). 

Battersby was a manor in the fee of the 
Percys, Lords of Kildare, and William de 
Percy mentioned above enfeoffed Henry de 
Percy, probably his brother, and Stephen, 
his son, in a carcucate of land, a dower third 
of which was recovered against them by 
Agnes de Flamvill, widow of William, in 
1203. Agnes subsequently married John 
Birkin. Her son and heir by William de 
Percy was Walter de Percy, the next Lord 
of Kildale. 

The Emma de Percy who married Hugh 
Malebysse would probably be the daughter 
of Henry de Percy, son of Alan de Percy, 
and his wife Emma, daughter of Gilbert de 
Gaunt. These Percys belonged to the 
Northumberland branch. 

None of the pedigrees which I have con- 
sulted shows any female issue of the marriage 
between Agnes de Percy and Josceline de Lou- 
vain. (See V.C.H. ‘ North Riding,’ Vol. ii.) 

H. Askew. 


Spennymore. 
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a The Library. 


An Introduction to the Study of Bird Be- 
haviour, By H. Eliot Howard. (Cambridge 
University Press. £2 2s. net.). 





E should not be surprised if this book came 
to be established by the side of White’s 
‘Selborne ’ as one of the literary classics—they 
are rare—of natural history. Possibly the fre. 
age physiological reference will prove, in 
this particular regard, a difficulty with some 


readers. Physiological facts and processes are 


| rather like the ten commandments: without a 


good grip of them, where they belong, things 
fall to pieces; yet their presence in the fore- 
front, as well as at the interior, of a work is 
apt to weaken any claim it may have to be 
xrijpa és dei. In regard to the work before us, 
we ourselves would certainly give the decision 
in favour. 

The two bases on which it is built are the, 
now considerable, tradition of the study of 
animal behaviour and psychology closely con- 
nected in the mind of the general public, with 
the name of Lloyd Morgan, and direct personal 
observation. o the former it makes impor- 
tant addition not so much from the point of view 
of increase or correction in the store of facts— 
though here, too, there would be something to 
say—as from that of developing the relatively 
new and pregnant conception of a unity—a 
“pattern ”—into which behaviour and physio- 
logical process, whether in one or more indiv- 
iduals, may be held to be subsumed. The 
study is confined to the behaviour of birds dur- 
ing the breeding-season, In this pattern of 
reproduction the main external conditioning 
limit is the season of the year and its varying 
temperature; its elements are first and _ ob- 
viously, sex, passing on to parenthood, the nest 
and the brood, and with that what our author 
calls “ territory ’”—the little tract, dominated 
by some tree, which long before he has chosen 
his mate the bird has marked out for himself 
and holds against all comers. The working out 
of the relation of the bird to his territory, 
together with the significance to be imputed to 
it, is the most original and the most important 
part of this book. Mr. Howard, after long dis- 
cussion, reaches the conclusion that the terri- 
tory performs its office not by mere sensory 
stimulation but in and through its image in 
the bird’s mind, formed, once for all at the 
moment, when, flying from point to point, he 
first traced its boundaries. And this image. 
product of a reaction which marked the very 
inception in him of the reproductive pattern, 
we are to understand as the only one of which 
his mind, so to speak, has veritable possession. 
The rest of the world, though equally beneath 
his eyes, creates no such image within him: his 
territory alone has meaning—as an image, 
existence even—for him. It will be seen that 
we have here the theory of a_mind—however 
strictly limited its working and unlike that of 
our own—as opposed to the theory of mere 


| behaviourism. 
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But it is the other side of this achievement 
which wiil endear it to the student. 
the record of a series of observations 
have rarely been equalled and 
should suppose, surpassed in 


which 
number 


the minute exactness of the entries. 


him. A pretty point observed—which goes to 
corroborate the theory of a mentality in the 
bird and to illustrate its mode of functioning— 
is the timidity and half-heartedness of the male 
when fighting on an alien territory, compared 


with his vehemence and assurance when fighting | 
Then come the encounter with the | 
mate; the companionship of the two till she is | 


on his own. 
ready; the beginnings of nest-building. Hach 
stage is described not 
from a number of examples, but by the actions 
of an individual pair. ‘The reader is taken so 
deep into this little life-history, that the birds 


take on character and individuality and all the | 


power and delight of spring in humble country 
places—marshes, and fields and cottage-gardens 


—is borne in upon the mind as no descriptive | 
This effect is, of | 
course, in great part outcome of the writer’s | 


writing could ever bear it. 


affection for his subject. Only once have we 
noticed definite, and even that slight, expres- 
sion of this: 
spend some time with a bird that was new to 


me, and loving the song, I set out to watch | 


[the Wood-Lark].” 
with it. 

The titles of the chapters may serve to eluci- 
date further the plan of the book: ‘ Behaviour 
of a Reed-Bunting’; ‘Behaviour of a Yellow 
Bunting’; ‘Analysis of Behaviour’; ‘ The 
Whole has Value, the Parts by Themselves have 
None’; ‘ An Approach to a Mind Story.’ In the 
fourth chapter will be found the controversial 
aspect of the argument, which sets the “ pat- 
tern ’—working itself out as a unity from the 
beginning of a bird’s song in some February 
dawn, to the days when young leave their nest 
—over against the view that the successive 
operations of singing, fighting, courting, mat- 
ing, nest-building, and the rearing of the 
young, are the outcome of so many separate in- 
stincts. Although the Buntings have the prin- 
cipal réle, some forty other birds play their 
parts, some of which—those of Sky-Lark, 
Hedge-Sparrow, Moor-Hen, Whitethroat, for 
example—are considerable. 


But every page is alive 


Vertain People of Importance. By A. G, Gar- 
diner. (Dent and Sons. 1s. 6d. net), 

MHE thirty-seven characters depicted in these 

brilliant sketches range from “ Suzanne ” 
to Lord Balfour, from Lord Birkenhead to Miss 
Maude Royden, with between these the princi- 
pal British political figures, several foreign 
politicians, one or two writers, one or two 
actors and a few soldiers and others. Most 
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Here is | 


never, we | 
and | 
closeness and delicacy, in perseverance and in | 
_ _ Day by | 
day, from daybreak onward,—at crucial periods | 
hour by hour, second by second—the doings of | 
a chosen bird or two are watched and listened | 
to. His territory, and those of his adjoining | 
neighbours, are traced out, and his fortunes | 
are followed as he repels the intruder. or, as | 
occasionally happens, has to cede ground to | 


by generalisation framed | 


“the following season, wishing to | 
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| of the articles had been published in the Daily 
News. It is hardly fair to read the book, as 
| we have been doing, straight through at a 
sitting; that exercise rouses the spirit of oppo- 
sition against so much cocksureness, such 
parade of omniscience, such complete confidence 
in one’s own judgment in assessing the merits 
of persons so various, and most of them pre- 
sumably greater than their critic. With the 
spirit of opposition there naturally rises also 
some distrust of the shrewd, well informed, not 
altogether unkind, but superior and too facile 
criticism. One essay every two days would be 
the best way of savouring the book. The politi- 
cians we esteem, on the whole the best. Mr. 
Gardiner—whose hero is seen to be Campbell- 
Bannerman—has both the sense for politics and 
the sense for the political character: therefore, 
whether in this or that detail one agrees with 
him or no, one recognizes that there is a real 
basis for his statements and his appreciation: 
he is not merely brilliant. On literary subjects 
| his touch is much less sure, even to sinking 
into fatuousness as in the play he makes with 
| Mr. Arnold Bennett’s name of Enoch, and 
about ladies he is little more than bright and 
| amusing, his sketches on them appearing more 
plainly journalism than the rest. Inevitably, 
| as first published in 1926, a good many remarks 
are out-of-date, and some judgments want re- 
adjusting, yet the book was worth republishing. 
Besides its more substantial merits it has all 
those of a witty, clear and rapid English style. 
| A Dictionary of the North Riding Dialect. By 
Sir Alfred Edward Pease. (Whitby: Horne 
and Son). 
¢ compiler of this Dictionary—whom our 
correspondent Major Fairfax-Blakeborough 
| supports with many notes and comments— 
quotes at the head of his introduction Johnson’s 
| well-known definition of a lexicographer, and his 
| saying that ‘‘ every other author may aspire to 
praise.” If this be so, we think that the 
lexicographer now in question will find himself 
among the few and happy persons who win 
more than they have aspired to. For this dic- 
tionary certainly deserves, and will receive, 
praise. The first point to be appreciated and 
the most worthy of study, is the rendering of 
the dialect pronunciation of the North Riding. 
To differentiate it from the dialectal pronun- 
ciation of the neighbouring northern counties, 
and also perceive and set out varieties within 
itself, required long familiarity, a quick ear, 
and real enthusiasm for the dialect itself. The 
record is the more valuable because it is not 
only the vocabulary of the dialect but also its 
|true spoken sound which is rapidly passing 
| away. I'he next point for appreciation is the 
| great number and good choice of the illustrative 
| phrases, which, besides showing usage, rein- 
|force the phonetic rendering of the main list 
| by introducing a large proportion of ordinary 
| English words phonetically assimilated to the 
|dialect. The phrases, and the stories which 
frequently accolapany them, bring the spirit as 
well as the speech of North Yorkshire strongly 
out, and the more convincingly, because the 





compiler shows himself sensitive to that quality 
lin the dialect which he calls elasticity—a cap- 
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acity for subtle but not inconsiderable varia- the English Stage’ (1698: £4 10s.); Tennyson’s 
tion. ‘Idylls of the King’ (1859: £5 5s.); and 
In his introduction he deals at some length Donne’s ‘ Juvenilia,’ in a good copy bound in 
with its main peculiarities, and draws out some contemporary panelled calf, having the blank 
interesting comparisons both between different leaf before the title (1633: £40). Other gcod 
dialects, and between pure dialect and speech jtems are John Wilkes’s own copy of the North 
touched by education. It is curious, here as  Briton—with a collection of all the proceedings 
elsewhere, that education produces an uncer- against Wilkes, and various connected tracts 
tainty about the right incidence of the aspirate and papers—in four volumes (1772: £21) and 
which had not been felt before. In a paragraph  Peacham’s ‘ Compleat Gentleman ’—also a_ first 
on the present state of the dialect, in which he | edition—(1622: £7 10s.). An amusing item, 
is obliged to report that in construction, phrase- | offered for £35, is the impassioned letter writ: 
ology and pronunciation it is perishing, but pre-| ten in February, 1903, to Watts-Dunton by 
dicts survival of many words and phrases, our Marie Corelli, about the preservation of cer- 
author notes that in addition to the vale of tain imperilled records of Shakespeare. Nor 
Pickering and the Hastern moorlands, where’) must we omit a copy with a very interesting 
Marshall in 1788, found it spoken with the history of the 1650 edition of Milton’s ‘ Bikouo- 
greatest purity, the seaboard between Redcar klastes,? which is to be had for £45. 
and Scarborough was also, up to 1885 or so, a 
home of pure North Yorkshire. satis We have received from the Oxford Press, in 
After some interesting accounts and criticisms | their World’s Classics series, Jane Austen’s 
of glossaries consulted Sir Alfred Pease men- | VWansfield Park, and Eighteenth Century 
tions that he has not seen the English Dialect Comedy, which contains Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux 
Dicticnary. It would perhaps have been better Stratagem’; Steele’s ‘Conscious Lovers’; 
if he had. His own work would have Gay's °* Beggar’s Opera’; Fielding’s ‘Tom 
been increased in value if it had been provided Thumb’: and Goldsmith’s ‘She stoops to 
with indication of what words are sor es over’ Conquer.’ Miss Mary Lascelles’s introduction 
virtually ihe whode of England, what relong to to ‘Mansfield Park’ is a suggestive essay, 
northern dialects only, and what, again, 2F€ |) especially good where _ it emphasizes the 
North Yorkshire and nothing a + Raagheorae author’s conception of Fanny as a chili 
to this would have modified vi gg id os rag coven throughout as younger than herself. On some 
—— — ee yore 2 . p Rise points we should a little disagree with her, 
By on that th ; deine of ee Gable be other | the two main ones being her estimate of the 
SN ENS : heirs de teed hp: men (except Henry) and her neglect of a cer- 
than general English cannot well be sustained, : ape aE j ‘ 
Again. systematic consultation of the ‘Oxford | tain, element of sentiment. in the book as a 
“closer gibi a econo feta i aed <a caf whole. We think both this element in Jane 
English Dictionary’ would have thrown useful JRE AEN oar, 1 aces : 
light on some positions, and probably caused Austen’s work and her studies of men still 
5, sae : . await final criticism and appreciation. We 


oe to ad ole tng. mgm a ge — Mr. W. D. Taylor’s introduction to 
: ; » aofiiaess “| the Comedies. 


not seen fit to bring this Dictionary altogether 
into line with the most modern and _ scholarly —_—— 


work of its kind, we welcome it as a real con- CorRIGENDUM. 

tribution to dialect study . The student will s 5 f 
glean from it some few words and meanings not | ,, At ante p. 69. col, 1, 1. 7 from foot, for 
to be found in the ‘English Dialect Diction- ‘“ Lewes Society of Genealogists ” read London 


ary,’ and will be grateful for the appendixes. | Society of Genealogists, 

One of these gives us North Riding names for 

birds; another the provincial pronunciation of 

a number of place-names; another notes on the | Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


name Guisborough. i 7 
sia etait Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


E have noted a number of choice items in 

the Catalogue No. 111 which Mr. Bernarp 
Hauimay of Leicester has just sent us. Among 
some important first editions he has that of 
Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’ (the first 
issue) in contemporary morocco, with the maps 
and Estrack’s engraved title (1614: £80): 
oe Rip oosepel age inal bound in two 
volumes, the text uncut, the suppressed plates : : : 
by Buss included, the original front paper ot theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
pers bound in, and having several other good | the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
points (1837: £145); Jeremy Collier’s ‘Short | at which the contribution in question is to be 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of | found. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


WHen answering a query, or referring to en 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
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